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" Lord ' how I wish I had some of you here to help me with the fun to he found in Paris. I do not know how it is, -but somehow or other, the 
older I set the more I feel disposed to use the privilege of ' mine ancient Pistol ;' and as the oysters here are scarcely worth more than the opening, 
I look in, have my laugh, sorry enough that it is all to myself, and pass on. The very painters in the Louvre are enough to make it worth coming 
to Paris. It may not he altogether fair game to let fly at one's feather, but then, such a set of fellows, one can t help it-such hats and caps- 
such beards and moustaches-such odd costumes and combinations of costumes— and the way they do up the old masters is a little above the way 
they do up their old clothes— but that's hardly fair to say, for a better-natured, merry set of devils is hard to find, in spite of the hard bread they 
live upon in these harder times. It takes all complaining out of me to see them take their lot with such light hearts. 



CORRESPONDENCE OP THE BULLETIN. 

[The following letter, though not of recent date, will be found 
interesting by oar readers.] 

London, Jan. 9, 1851. 
To the Editor of the Art-Union Bulletin. 

Sir, — We are now in the very depth of the 
dull season ; the " world" is out of town, and 
very good taste they display in forsaking Lon- 
don at this gloomy period, when it is impossible 
to say which is the most execrable, the atmo- 
sphere or the pave, the one stifling you with 
that mixture of fog-smoke which I believe is 
peculiar to the place, the other, a perilous com- 
pound of grease and mud. But the English 
country is beautiful even in winter. In the hedge- 
rows almost every tree is clasped by the ivy in 
its fond but fatal embrace ; it looks lovely, and we 
are willing to forget that it wants the other charm 
of utility, and are inclined to regard as heathens 
and profane people those busy utilitarians who 
desire to demonstrate that the hawthorn hedge 
isa nuisance, and the trees a positive evil. The 
dollar view of the question will, however, pre- 
vail, and in twenty years the English country 
will be deprived of one of its most characteristic 
beauties. But the perennial verdancy of the 
pastures cannot be removed, and the country 
herein winter will always be delighted in by 
those who, having the means for either, can 
exist in any other atmosphere than that of the 
club, or enjoy a walk upon any other substance 
than flag-stones ; and, fortunatgly, these last will 
always be in a large minority. But the artist, 
the professional man, and the host of people who 
must toil in the city for their daily bread, and 
have not the option of a choice, they must en- 



deavor to look upon the opacity and dirt which 
surround them with an uncaptious eye ; to the 
artist, however, the short days, the frequent dark 
ones, are a very serious drawback. Notwithstand- 
ing that the world is out of town, there are now 
open no less than four exhibtions of modern art. 
First, there is one that bears this very title, viz., 
"The Exhibition of Modern Art," which is 
hardly appropriate as it consists of sketches and 
slight works. It is quite interesting to the artist 
and those who know any thing about the process 
necessary to produce a picture; but I believe 
that it has failed to secure the shillings of the 
public. Then there is an Exhibition got up by 
a picture dealer, what he calls the " Winter Ex- 
hibition," where there are some very good 
things, particularly some very beautiful draw- 
ings by Cattermole ; but most of the works to 
be seen here have been exhibited before. Then 
there is a very interesting display at Hogarth's, 
the publisher in the Haymarket, of sketches by 
the members of the Etching Club ; the Two 
Chalons were admirable sketchers. giving an evi- 
dence of power in this respect which they have 
failed to realize in their more recent works. 
Leslie is very admirable, always taking a firm 
grasp of the subject, and treating it with great 
quaintness and originality. I believe that this 
society is now dissolved, dissolved by that great 
destroyer of mundane co-operations, Death ! who 
has robbed the meetings of more than half of the 
original members. There is another exhibition, 
promoted by the directors of the North London 
School of Design — a school which was founded 
about a year ago, by a few intelligent and well- 
intentioned gentlemen and artists, for the pur- 
pose of promoting a knowledge of the fine arts 



amongst the industrial classes in the Hampstead 
Road, Camden Town, &c. At its first start it 
was very successful, but its classes have, I under- 
stand, diminished — the novelty has, I suppose, 
lost its attraction. It is to be hoped, however, 
that there will be a reaction, as the motives of 
the originators are perfectly disinterested, and it 
cannot be doubted that the cabinet-maker, the 
upholsterer, the house-painter, and many other 
trades would be benefited by a knowledge of 
those principles upon which the combinations of 
form that are called beautiful mainly depend. 

I observe in your November number, for the 
past year, the translation, of a French criticism 
upon Ary Scheffer. As I have seen but few 
paintings by him, I am hardly in a position to 
judge of its truth and justice; but I was parti- 
cularly struck in looking at his picture of Christ 
Judging (which is to be engraved as a companion 
to the Consolator), at an apparent halting be- 
tween two opinions, the result of which, as far 
as color and, I may add, expression was concern- 
ed being far from satisfactory. The picture wanted 
manly grasp — there was tenderness in Christ, 
there was tenderness in some of the other heads 
in the composition — there was nothing more, 
— whilst the damned were merely good looking 
people retiring into the back-ground; and as 
regards color, there are two modes of treating 
such a subject — either by a perfect negation of 
color, or by yielding up all the riches of the 
palette. Scheffer does neither — Christ is dress- 
ed in pink. — The exhibition building is nearly 
finished, it is really a very noble building, and 
from some parts of the Park it presents a very 
imposing appearance. The marble arch too, 
which forms so conspicuous an excresence upon 
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Buckingham Palace — that unhappy evidence of 
. the architectural taste of the " first gentleman in 
Europe,'' has found a resting place at the Oxford 
street end of Hyde Park — upon the whole a 
very good site, although, as usual, there is loud 
and sonorous dissent. 

Your obd't serv't, P. 



An artist friend writes from Paris, under date 
of 9th January, as follows : — 

" I have just returned from the Exhibition. I 
went there with the intention of giving you my 
humble opinion of the French School, but I find 
it impossible to express my admiration of it. 
One of the finest pictures is the Last Victims of the 
Revolution of '93. I will send you the illustrated 
paper where there is a cut of it. Then the minute 
paintings of Meissonnier— they are absolutely 
wonderful, like looking through the wrong end 
of an opera glass; and, withal, not at all over- 
labored ; on the contrary, broad, almost sketchy 
in the handling; but in drawing, nature it- 
self. Portraits — female ones particularly — are, 
in general, good, some very fine. One of Chap- 
lin is excellent. The Death Meal of the Girondists 
is good, particularly in the management of light. 
But I must see them oftener before I can judge 
of the larger ones. Of men's portraits I did not 
see a single good one. A picture of Le Poitevin, 
The Embarkation I suppose it is called,'struck 
me as the most wonderful piece of brilliant 
coloring I saw. I do not know but that the 
lighting of the rooms, through the roof, to which 
I am not accustomed, may make the effect bet- 
ter ; but I never was so struck with an exhibi- 
tion in my life." 

London, 7th March, 1851. 
To the Editor of the Art- Union Bulletin. 

Sir, — We are told that the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy this year is to be something 
superlative ; and it may, indeed, be expected to 
be better than usual; partly, because it must 
necessarily be a year older than its predecessors, 
and partly because the number of foreign eyes 
which it is anticipated will gaze upon it, lends 
an additional stimulus to effort. But whatever 
may be the character of the display in Trafal- 
gar Square, the crocus Exhibition of the year 
— the British Institution — rather falls short of 
its usual stunted proportions. 

I have heard many reasons assigned for the 
gradual withdrawal, and now almost total ab- 
sence, from its walls of the works of the best 
English painters ; unfair arrangement is the out- 
cry against all exhibitions, for as in the nature 
of things not more than a fifth of the works ex- 
hibited can obtain good places, the satisfied 
must always remain in an immense minority. 
This institution, however, is in more than usual 
bad odor ; it is very certain that a few painters 
always manage to have their works placed in 
prominent situations, whilst others, their bet- 
ters, are hung up out of sight. Upon the 
whole, this year's display is only worse than 
preceding ones, from the absence of any one 
work of surpassing merit, for, this set aside, the 
average is rather better than usual ; and a per- 
son who would take the trouble to examine the 
pictures separately, would find much more to 
praise than a hasty glance round the rooms at 
what seems a chaotic sea of paint, would seem 
to promise. The largest picture in the exhi- 
bition is amongst the worst; it is by a Mr 



Newenham, and aspires to be classed as histor- 
ical. Miss Strickland,— that amiable lady, who 
so amusingly jumbles together fact and fiction, 
and in her efforts to vindicate her sex, presents 
to us Anne Boleyne as virtuous as Jane Grey ; 
who gives to the fair Mary Stuart Elizabeth's 
firmness, and strives hard to make that lioness 
of Queens an amiable and fascinating woman ; — 
Miss Strickland furnishes the quotation which 
informs us that the lady in black is Mary of 
Modena : and we are further informed that she 
is ineffectually endeavoring to shelter herself 
under a wall. We had last year in the same 
place by the same hand another large picture, 
representing an inebriate, imbecile Cromwell, 
dictating to a very stupid-looking man at a 
table, whom we were told to regard as Milton. 
I have a pity for Mary Beatrice* who was a 
good wife to as wretched a king as ever wore 
a crown, but not taking much interest in her, I 
am ready to accept the rather good-looking 
lady, without emotion or intellect, as a passable 
presentment ; but Cromwell was a very differ- 
ent animal ; he had a big heart (we will not dis- 
cuss the material, good or bad, of which it was 
compounded), and a mighty, thoughtful brain ; 
and I cannot forgive Mr. Newenham for taking 
such pains to crucify him " larger than life" as 
an idiot. The largest landscape in the collec- 
tion is a joint production of Creswick (the new 
R. A.) and Ansdell ; the vegetable nature being 
handled by the one, and the animal (plough- 
horses principally) by the other. It cannot be 
pronounced a successful partnership, the vigor- 
ous character of painting in the one overpower- 
ing Creswick's neat and rather small style. If a 
dissolution were possible, it would be a gain to 
both. The landscape itself is a pleasant, broad 
expanse of country, gray and quiet in color ; and 
the horses and attendants are nicely grouped, 
and well painted. These partnership affairs in 
art smack a little too much, methinks, of the 
shop. Linnell has two landscapes ; a large one, 
not by any means up to his usual strain, — the 
smaller, " The Farm-Evening," is, however, 
perfection. This picture is about 18 inches by 
14, and the price, as I am informed, was $750. 
Except Turner, no man amongst the land- 
scape painters gets such prices as Linnell ; yet, 
strange as it may appear, although he has been 
before the public for nearly fifty years, and has 
always painted well, it is only very lately that 
he has become much of a favorite. A little in- 
terior by Fred Goodall— a homely interior — 
Grace at Meat, is very perfect in its way, being 
almost equal to Ostade in color and refine- 
ment of effect, whilst the painting has all the 
precision of Teniers. When I have noticed 
several views of Venice by Holland, which glow 
with color, and a picture by a son of the Danby, 
representing some shipwrecked seamen on a 
rock, — the sea subsiding after a storm, — and 
which only misses being very fine from a crude 
yellow color which he has spread over the sky, 
I have I believe named all the paintings of par- 
ticular merit in a collection which numbers over 
500. 

As Inskipp, however, is a name not unknown 
on your side of the Atlantic, and as he has six 
paintings here, and as he has a good many ad- 
mirers, some of whom swear that he is a second 
Sir Joshua, — it may not be uninteresting to you 
to say a few words about him. Five of these 
pictures are half-length figures of females, the 



size of life—" Pastorella," " The Gleaner," &c. 
These titles will sufficiently convey to you what 
the good-looking buxom wenches are intended 
to represent ; they are, in fact, the same ladies 
with chip-hats on, and a certain homely coquetry 
in . their eyes, which middle-aged men can re- 
member very well in engravings when they 
were little boys. They are all alike in contour of 
countenance and in expression ; they are painted 
in a broad, dashing, slovenly manner, and the 
color is frequently pleasant and piquant, but 
more commonly coarse and rude. To compare 
this impoverished disciple to that great master 
of harmonies, Sir Joshua, is, I cannot help think- 
ing, little else than "flat blasphemy." The 
R.A.'s-elect generally meet with acquiescence 
from the craft, although it may well be doubted 
whether it would not have been easy to select a 
stronger name than Redgrave, whose later works 
have in them something offensively vulgar in 
conception, in character, and color. 

But enough: this is rather a bilious letter. 
The Exhibition building is really a very charm- 
ing, elegant affair ; the interior decoration is 
getting on rapidly, and the chromatic scale 
adopted has, as a whole, a most agreeable effect. 
The exterior is to be painted blue and white, 
with the panels between the pillars stained to 
imitate walnut. When fresh, it will, I dare say, 
look most light and faery, but the smoke will soon 
turn the aerial tints into a dusty gray. The 
marble arch (that expensive pet of the 4th 
George) looks well in its new position ; it is de- 
ficient in size, but very graceful in its propor- 
tions, and beautiful in its ornamental relievos. 
I remain your obed't serv't, P. 



THE CHEOKICLE. 

AET AND AETISTS EST AJUEEICA. 
Lessing's Martyrdom of Huss. — The exhi- 
bition of this picture is the most important 
event that has occurred in our little Art-world 
since the publication of the last regular number 
of the Bulletin. We have been somewhat amused 
to observe the manner in which it has been re- 
ceived by some of the artists and those journal- 
ists who express their views. The artists ad- 
mired it at the opening of the exhibition, and 
did not hesitate to say so in a more decided 
manner than they usually adopt, respecting fo- 
reign pictures which are brought to New- York. 
By degrees, however, they seemed to change 
their minds, and to think it was not so great a 
work after all. A journal which, in its observa- 
tions upon such matters, is generally judicious 
and intelligent, spoke of this picture at first as 
" one of the finest of all contemporary works of 
art ;" while in a second criticism, at no great in- 
terval of time, it characterized it as a genre pic- 
ture in which Lessing had " resorted for success 
to mere savoir faire, technical knowledge, and 
manual dexterity, no doubt from a consciousness 
of his inability to depict the morale of the subject 
by the representation of human passion and cha- 
racter." The public, meanwhile,— not the pub- 
lic which believes that the highest object of Art 
is imitation, and its most successful achievement 
the painting of the counterfeit hammer on the 
old Museum staircase,— but the cultivated and 
enlightened public which values works of Art for 
the ideas they embody, is greatly moved and af- 
fected by the calm grandeur of this picture. We 
confess we are among those who are thus influ- 



